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SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  \Vhole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  29S6)  to  appropriate  S3. COO, 000  in  oid 
of  the  centennial  celebration  and  international  exhibition  of  1876 — 

Mr.  KELLEY  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  : I am  suffering  so  extremely  from  pain  and  de- 
bility that  I must  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  give  me  a 
quiet  bearing  on  what  I regard  as  a great  cause,  relating  equally 
not  only  to  every  State,  but  to  each  congressional  district  in  every 
State.  The  bill  proposes  a small  appropriation  in  aid  of  a measure 
to  which  the  national  honor  has  beeu  committed  by  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  question  is  not  a new  one.  Congress  committed  itself  upon  it 
by  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  which  provided  for  “ holding  an  inter- 
national exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  products  of  the  soil  and 
mine,”  and  required  the  President  to  appoint  a commission  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  State  and  each  Territory  to  prepare  and 
superintend  the  execution  of  a plan  for  holding  the  exhibitiorf.  The 
title  of  that  bill  is  : 

An  act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
products  of  the  soil  and  mine,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  year  1676. 

The  preamble  provides  that  the  events  of  which  the  centennial 
period  will  then  recur — 

Shall  be  commemorated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  their  development,  and' of  its  progress  in  those  arts  which  benefit  mankind  in 
comparison  with  those  of  older  nations. 

The  first  section  provides — 

That  an  exhibition  of  American  and  foreign  arts,  products,  and  manufactures 
shall  be  held. 

Section  6 directs  the  commission,  which  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint,  to  make  certain  regulations;  and  among 
others — 

The  requisite  custom-house  regulations  for  the  introduction  into  this  country  of 
the  articles  from  foreign  countries  intended  for  exhibition. 

And  the  eighth  section,  among  other  things,  provided  that — 

The  President  shall,  through  the  Department  of  State,  make  proclamation  of  the 
same,  setting  forth  the  time  at  which  the  exhibition  will  open  and  the  place  at 
which  it  will  be  held ; and  he  shall  communicate  to  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  all  nations  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted 
by  the  commissioners  for  publication  in  their  respective  countries. 
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But  is  this  all  Congress  has  done  ? No,  sir.  By  the  act  of  June  1, 
1872,  it  reaffirmed  the  act  to  which  I have  referred  and  affirmed  all 
that  the  commissioners  and  the  Government  had  done  in  pursuance 
of  its  provisions.  It  also  further  provided  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  should  contribute  funds  in  aid  of  the  international  exhibition 
it  had  provided  for. 

So  far  has  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  gone. 
How  far  has  the  executive  department  gone  1 First,  the  President 
has  constituted  the  commission,  and  transmitted  its  first  and  second 
annual  reports  to  Congress.  Second,  he  has  by  his  proclamation  of 
July  3, 1873,  announced  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  commission  so  far  as  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  and  the  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  inter- 
national exhibition  were  concerned,  and  cordially  commended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  all  nations.  Third,  he  has  through  the  State 
Department  communicated  his  proclamation  and  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  to  all  nations  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  consular  relations,  in  terms  so  cordial  that  thirteen  of  them 
have  accepted  the  nation’s  invitation  and  promised  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  independence  by  participating  in  the  exhibition.  And  the 
artists,  the  manufacturers,  and  citizens  of  other  countries  have  mani- 
fested their  interest  in  it  and  their  desire  to  exhibit  to  our  people 
their  best  productions  in  competition  with  our  best  productions.  The 
governments  that  have  accepted  the  invitation  are  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Ecuador,  Chili,  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  Brazil,  Hayti,  Liberia,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and  Sweden. 
In  addition  to  this  list  of  acceptances,  says  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission in  a communication  of  April  30,  “ we  have  communications 
from  citizens,  artists,  and  manufacturers  in  France,  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Austria,  Russia,  Egypt,  China, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  indicating  their  interest 
in  the  exhibition  and  their  purpose  to  be  represented.”  To  this  list 
I am  now  authorized  to  add  Persia. 

And,  sir,  lastly  the  President,  on  the  25th  of  February  last,  by  a spe- 
cial message  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  invoked  national  aid  for 
the  project,  saying  that  “ a failure  in  this  enterprise  would  be  deplor- 
able.” 

In  view  of  these  commitments  before  the  world  can  we  recede,  or 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
world,  can  we  permit  it  to  be  shorn  of  any  dimension  or  attribute 
demanded  by  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  country  f I think  we  can- 
not, and  I do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  agree  that  it  shall  be.  I 
have  said  that  the  bill  proposes  a small  appropriation.  Three  million 
dollars  sounds  like  a large  sum,  yet  I am  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as 
a small  appropriation  for  this  great  enterprise  by  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Hale,]  who  on  former  occa- 
sions admonished  you  that  the  commission  would  come  here  clam- 
oring for  $10,000,000,  and  others  here  and  elsewhere  have  named  much 
larger  sums.  It  is  small,  sir,  when  tested  by  what  Pennsylvania  and 
her  people  and  municipalities  have  done.  They  have  already  pro- 
vided a much  larger  sum  in  support  of  the  national  honor  thus  widely 
and  repeatedly  committed.  It  is  small  in  comparison  with  what 
France  has  appropriated  for  either  of  her  intern  ational  exhibitions,  and 
what  the  government  of  England  applied  to  either  of  hers.  And  it  is 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Austria  in  support  of  the  late  exhibition  at  Vienna.  Yet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  sufficent  for  the  purpose. 
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I have  here  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  re- 
sources, the  cost  of  the  buildings  having  been  calculated  from  the 
bids  of  competent  men  for  the  work  of  construction.  It  is  as  follows  : 


CENTENKIAL  EXHIBITION,  PHILADELPHIA,  1676. 

Statement  of  estimated  expenses  and  receipts  and  cost  of  buildings,  based  upon 
bids  actually  received  for  the  work : 

Main  pavilion. 


Built  upon  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Yaux  & Radford,  of  New  York,  and  including 
within  itself  offices  for  the  management,  foreign  and  State  commissioners,  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  restaurants,  which  at  many  other  exhibitions  have  required  sep- 
arate buildings : 

First.  If  constructed  with  the  principal  arches,  the  roof  purlins,  and  the  gables  in 
wood,  but  lined  inside  with  galvanised  iron  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  with 
the  roof  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  the  cost  will  be  8103.996  per  acre. 

For  a building  covering  thirty  acres  we  have  total  cost,  at  8103,996  per 

acre,  exclusive  of  contingencies 63, 119,  660 

Second.  If  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  and  design,  but  of  reduced  dimension, 
the  arches  and  the  framing  to  be  of  iron,,  the  roof  to  be  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
and  the  interior  lining  to  be  of  the  same  material  as  in  No.  1,  with  fronts  of  brick, 
and  iron,  the  cost  will  be  $182,000  per  acre. 

For  a building  covering  18.47  acres  we  have,  at  8182,000 83,  362,  000 

*Less,  at  825,000  461,  750 


Machinery  hall. 


2,  900,  250 


A separate  structure,  covering  seven  acres,  built  with  wrought-iron  columns,  to 
carry  iron  roof -trusses  and  purlins.  Roof  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  lined  with 
a non-condensing  material;  walls  of  brick  and  iron.  The  cost  will  be  8128,000 
per  acre.  The  amount  from  the  sale  of  the  structure  will  be  825,000  per  acre. 


For  a building  covering  seven  acres  we  have,  at  8128,000 8896,  000 

Less,  at  825,000  175,  000 


Agricultural  hall. 


721,  000 


A separate  building,  covering  four  acres,  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  ma- 


chinery hall. 

For  a building  covering  four  acres  we  have,  at  8128,000 6512,  000 

Less,  at,825, 000 100,000 


Horticultural  department. 

Conservatory,  greenhouse,  &c.,  as  per  report  of  the  National  Centennial 
Horticultural  Society 

Water  supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage. 

Sanitary  arrangements,  <fcc.,  exclusive  of  those  in  main  pavilion 

Grading  of  walks,  roads,  places  of  waiting  for  carriages,  planting,  &c. 

Fencing,  railroad  communications,  and  provisionary  buildings 

Telegraph,  gas.  expenses  of  the  building,  office,  and  incidentals  for  two 
and  a half  years 


412,  000 


8200,  000 


8230, 000 
300,  000 
200, 000 

300,  000 


For  three  years 


Expenses  of  the  general  administration. 


1,  030,  000 
8500,  000 


Summary  of  expenditures. 

Main  pavilion .83,  362,  000 

Machinery  hall 696,000 

Agricultural  hall 512,  000 

Horticultural  department - 200,  000 

Building  for  the  fine  arts,  painting,  statuary,  &c 500,  000 

Mater,  gas,  grading,  fencing,  and  railroad  facilities 1,  030,  000 

General  administration 500,000 

Add  25  per  cent,  for  errors  in  estimates  and  general  contingencies 1,  750,  000 


8,  750,  000 


''The  amount  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  structure  will  be  §25,000  per  acre. 
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The  building;  for  the  tine  arts  above  named  is  to  be  erected  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  that  purpose  $1,500,000  has  been  appro- 
priated. It  is  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States  commission, 
and  is  to  remain  as  a museum  for  the  State.  It  is  placed  in  the  estimate  at  the  cost 
of  $500,000,  because  it  will  save  the  commission  that  amount  of  expenditure.  The 
remaining  million  will  add  to  the  imposing  character  of  the  exhibition  buildings. 


Capital  actually  secured. 

Subscriptions  up  to  the  date  of  former  statement,  March  10 $1, 574,  440 

Subscribed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia  since  that  date  up  to  April  3 150,  000 

Additional  subscription  guaranteed  by  responsible  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia  1 -250,000 

State  of  Pennsylvania  and  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  art  building 500,  000 

Appropriation  by  ordinance  of  Philadelphia,  April  2,  1874 1,  000,  000 

State  of  New  Jersey 100,000 


Total 3,574,440 

Proposed  contribution  by  Congress 3,  000,  000 


Total 6,574,440 

Estimated  resources. 

Additional  subscriptions  on  a programme  for  Pennsylvania,  exclusive 
of  Philadelphia,  about  $40,000  of  which  was  subscribed  before  the 

beginning  of  the  panic,  and  not  included  in  the  above  statement $150,  000 

Additional  subscription  in  city  of  Philadelphia 150,  000 

Subscriptions  from  New  York,  New  England,  the  West,  and  other  sec- 
tions   500, 000 

Estimated  receipts  from  the  exhibition 2,  500,  000 

Sale  of  materials 500,  000 


Total  receipts 10,  374,  440 

Total  expenditures , 8,  750,  000 


The  above  balance  may  be  treated  as  guaranteeing  creditable  success. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director  General  Centennial  Commission. 

JOHN  WELSH, 

President  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finances. 

VAUX  & RADFORD, 

Architects. 

HENRY  PETTIT, 

Consulting  Engineer  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 

Washington,  March  16,  1874. 

Revised  April  4,  1874. 

Sir,  I venture  the  prediction  that  the  results  of  this  celebration  and 
exhibition  will  prove  that  Congress  has  never  made  a more  produc-  j 
tive  investment  than  this  $3,000,000  will  be.  I have  said  that  its  j 
influence  will  be  felt  in  every  State  and  in  every  congressional  district, 
and  I reaffirm  it ; for  it  will  stimulate  our  commerce,  improve  and 
increase  our  manufactures,  and  give  new  and  grand  impulses  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

I have  before  me  a very  philosophical  work  by  Daniel  Grant,  who 
has  recently  been  chosen  to  grace  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  enti- 
tled “ Home  Politics  or  the  Growth  of  Trade,”  and  was  published  in 
London  in  1870.  In  the  consideration  of  the  varied  causes  influenc- 
ing trade  and  production  he  takes  up  that  of  international  exhibi- 
tions ; and  I wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  his  statement  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862.  He  says,  on  pages 
32,  33,  and  34 : 

Let  ns  now  pass  to  the  considerations  of  the  influences  that  exhibitions  are  sup- 
posed to  have  exercised  on  trade.  At  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  1851  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  that  could  produce  a successful  result  were  brought 
freely  into  play.  Imperial  pageantry , international  courtesy,  and  diplomatic  suavity 
were'  all  made  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a royal  idea ; and  the  success  of  the 
exhibition,  simply  as  an  exhibition,  was  unequaled.  Not  only  as  a mere  show  was 
the  effort  successful ; its  influence  on  trade  was  also  very  large.  For  the  first  time 
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in  history  nations  were  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  take  part  in  render- 
ing homage  to  mere  commercial  pursuits  ; and  for  the  first  time  it  was  proclaimed 
as  a principle  that  trade  was  paramount.  Dreams  of  universal  peace  and  univer- 
sal brotherhood  were  largely  indulged  in,  until  they  were  disturbed  by  the  rude 
utterances  of  war. 

Yet  with  all  this  there  were  some  results  that  were  left  unchallenged.  The  ex- 
hibition ennobled  commerce;  men  from  various  parts  of  the  world  had  learned  to 
look  upon  trade,  and  more  particularly  English  trade,  from  a point  of  view  they  had 
never  previously  approached,  and  the  result  was  that  trading  relations  were  not 
only  cemented,  but  extended.  The  ideas  associated  with  our  palace  of  industry 
were  those  of  royalty,  wealth,  and  elegance,  and  all  these  were  aided  by  the  very 
structure  of  the  building,  as  it  rose  in  its  fragile  beauty,  spanning  the  noble  trees 
and  looking  out  to  the  clear  sky  beyond.  To  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others  it  was  a 
great  lesson,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  yet  died  out.  It  taught  us  not  only 
what  we  could,  but  what  we  could  not  do,  and  it  placed  before  us  by  illustrations, 
stronger  than  any  language,  how  much  inferior  our  art  productions  were  to  those 
of  our  compeers';  and  from  that  teaching  has  emanated  our  South  Kensington 
museum  and  our  present  demand  for  technical  education. 

All  these  things  influence  trade,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  In  an  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  personal  knowledge  of  buyer  and  seller 
forms  an  important  link  in  the  growth  of  trade,  and  in  one  sense  the  first  exhibition 
aided  this.  Men  who  for  years  had  known  each  other  by  name  came  to  know  each 
other  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  thus  built  up  relations  that  produced  a mutual  good. 
The  mere  prestige  of  the  “ world’s  bazaar  ” brought  men  from  every  quartet  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  they  carried  away  with  them  to  their  distant  homes  the 
memory  of  English  productions  that  bore  fruit  then  and  has  borne  fruit  since.  At 
the  time,  among  the  whole  of  our  manufacturers,  it  was  recognized  as  an  unchal- 
lengeable fact,  that  the  exhibition  had  stimulated  trade,  that  orders  were  plentiful, 
and  that  its  success  was  great. 

The  statistics  do  more  than  bear  this  point  out,  the  bound  in  our  exports  is  both 
clear  and  decisive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  here  that  the  direct  results  of 
the  exhibition  would  not  be  manifest  until  the  year  after  it  closed,  and  would  most 
probably  extend  twelve  months  beyond.  If  the  exhibition  did  not  close  until  the 
end  of  the  year  the  orders  given  during  the  time  would  be  delivered  partly  in  the 
year  1851  and  partly  in  1852.  and  the  return  orders  some  months  later,  so  that  the 
effects  would  appear  in  the  following  years.  The  statistics  here  given  show  very 


markedly  the  growth  of  our  exports  at  the  particular  epochs  ; 

Our  exports  in  1851  were £74,  448,  722 

Our  exports  in  1852  were 78,076,854 

Our  exports  in  1853  were 98,  933,  781 

Showing  an  advance  in  the  two  years  of  £24,  485,  050. 

The  same  results  are  apparent  in  the  two  years  after  our  second  exhibition  : 

Our  exports  in  1862  were £123,  992,  264 

Our  exports  in  1863  were 146,  602,  342 

Our  exports  in  1864  were 160,  449,  053 

Showing  an  advance  in  the  two  years  of  £36.456,789. 


In  looking  at  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  results  here  manifested 
embrace  the  action  of  other  causes  besides  that  of  the  exhibition.  Eor  instance, 
in  1851  the  furore  of  the  gold  fever  in  Australia  was  in  full  force,  and  there  was 
also  flowing  from  our  shores  the  great  emigration  that  followed  the  Irish  famine. 
Both  these  causes  would  combine  to  swell  the  returns  of  1852-53.  At  the  second 
exhibition  another  influence  was  at  work,  the  results  of  which  are  quite  as  mani- 
fest, namely,  the  operations  brought  into  play  in  connection  with  limited  liability. 

Sir,  this  exhibition,  if  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, will  stimulate  immigration  as  no  event  has  ever  done.  It  will 
also  change  the  character  of  a vast  percentage  of  the  immigrants. 
It  will  be  largely  attended  by  skilled  mechanics  and  artisans  who 
will  come  from  foreign  lands  to  study  the  objects  to  be  exhibited. 
Many  hundreds  of  such  must  come.  A distinguished  American  exhib- 
itor at  Vienna,  whose  goods  went  into  competition  with  those  of  "Whit- 
worth and  the  leading  mechanicians  and  engineers  of  the  world,  t*)ld 
me  that  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  his  shop  had  cost  him 
more  than  §15,000.  “How  so, sir?”  I asked.  “WThy,”  said  he,  “I  had 
to  take  with  me  the  men  most  skilled  of  all  in  the  country  for  setting 
up  our  machine  tools  ; I had  also  to  take  with  me  picked  men 
from  our  shops  to  rtm  them  while  under  exhibition,  and  had  to  pay 
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their  wages  as  though  they  had  been  at  work  at  home,  together  with 
their  traveling  expenses.”  I put  the  question  to  him,  “Will  such  he 
the  case  with  those  who  may  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  in  1876?”  “It 
must,  inevitably,”  said  he.  “ They  could  not  trust  to  our  young  coun- 
try with  undeveloped  industries  as  well  as  we  might  have  trusted  to 
find  competent  workmen  in  the  workshops  of  Europe ; they  must 
bring  them  with  them.”  And,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  ? These 
men  in  their  native  lands  can  look  forward  to  nothing  but  work  at 
wages  throughout  their  lives.  Let  them  come  here  and  behold,  as 
they  will  under  one  roof,  and  that  roof  their  daily  abode  during  the 
months  they  will  remain  here,  illustrations  of  the  resources  of  our 
country  lying  all  undeveloped  as  they  are  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country ; they  will  also  learn  how  free  our  land,  mineral  and 
agricultural,  is ; they  will  see  proofs  that  oceans  of  water-power  are 
running  to  waste  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  Carolina,  of  Alabama,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Western  States,  and 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  you  will  find  organizations  of  these  skilled 
workingmen  ready  to  go  into  those  rich  fields  of  promise  and  start  little 
workshops  and  utilize  these  resources,  these  almost  untouched  fields, 
incalculable  in  wealth,  where  they  may  hope  to  rear  from  little  forges 
and  founderies  and  smithshops  vast  works  such  as  now  characterize 
our  older  States,  and  such  as  those  in  other  lands  in  which  they  acquired 
their  arts,  mysteries,  and  trades. 

Nor  will  the  influence  of  the  exhibition  be  less  potent  on  the  agri- 
cultural communities  of  the  world.  They  know  nothing  of  our  free 
lands,  and  of  ourprogressin  civilization,  save  what  they  learn  through 
correspondence  with  those  who  have  boldly  ventured  before  them 
into  what  the  most  of  them  regard  as  our  untried  wilderness.  That 
gentlemen  may  form  something  like  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
of  such  immigrants,  I submit  the  following  remarks  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  therefore,  the  sum  of  $800  seems  to  he  the  full 
average  capital  value  of  each  immigrant.  At  this  rate  those  who  landed  upon  our 
shores  during  the  year  just  closed  added  upward  of  $285,000,000  to  our  national 
wealth,  while  during  the  last  half  century  the  increment  from  this  source  exceeds 
$6,243,880,800.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  to  the 
country  of  those  foreign-born  citizens  who  brought  their  educated  minds,  their  cul- 
tivated tastes,  their  skill  in  the  arts,  and  their  inventive  genius.  In  almost  every 
walk  of  life  their  influence  has  been  felt.  Alike  in  the  fearful  ordeal  of  war  and  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  in  the  various  learned  professions, 
the  adopted  sons  of  America  have  attained  eminence.  Among  the  many  who  ren- 
dered timely  aid  to  our  country  during  the  late  war,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  men- 
tion a single  name,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In  1839  there  arrived  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  steamship  British  Queen,  whiohsailed  from  the  port 
of  London,  a Swedish  immigrant,  better  known  as  Captain  John  Ericsson.  What 
was  his  value  to  the  country,  as  estimated  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1862?  Was 
it  eight  hundred,  eight  hundred  thousand,  or  eight  million  dollars  ? 

My  hour  will  be  too  brief  to  elaborate  this  point.  The  facts  are 
overwhelming.  He  wlio  will  barely  consider  them  must  feel  that  he 
is  invited  by  this  hill  to  make  an  investment  which  shall  he  remu- 
nerative beyond  human  conception.  I may,  however,  return  to  this 
point  in  another  connection. 

But  I desire  to  say  that  while  this  bill  appeals  to  our  cupidity  and 
oraykope  of  the  development  of  our  national  resources,  it  appeals  to 
me  with  far  higher,  more  noble  motives.  Let  us  ouce  more  remind  our- 
selves and  show  the  world  that  our  old  motto,  “E pluribm  unim,”  still 
has  a vital  significance.  The  American  States,  as  States,  have  never 
appeared  in  an  international  exhibition.  At  London,  at  Paris,  at 
Vienna  there  was  an  “American  department,”'  containing  a few  speci- 
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mens  from  a few  of  our  States.  There  was  nothing  there  to  tell  the 
people  of  Europe  that  we  were  thirty-seven  States  in  one  Union. 
There  was  nothing  there  to  tell  the  visitors  at  those  exhibitions  any- 
thing of  our  vast  territories  and  their  boundless  wealth  out  of  which 
more  States  are  yet  to  be  carved.  It  was  “the  American  depart- 
ment.” 

Here  on  our  own  soil,  if  generous  emulation  animates  us,  if  we  shall 
be  stimulated  by  that  wholesome  rivalry  which  gives  warmth  to  fra- 
ternal affection,  he  who  comes  from  another  land  will  see  our  politi- 
cal organization  and  our  geography  written  in  the  very  form  and 
construction  of  the  building.  Let  us,  forgetting  all  past  differences, 
rally  together,  breast  to  breast  and  heart  to  heart  as  a united  people, 
challenging  the  world  to  generous  controversy.  Let  us  ally  ourselves, 
men  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  as  our  fathers  did  for  war  a 
century  ago,  and  win  a peaceful  triumph  that  shall  redound  to  the 
honor  of  our  country  as  grandly  and  enduringly  as  did  the  victories 
achieved  in  war  by  our  fathers.  Let  us  also  make  this  centennial 
year  a year  of  jubilee,  in  which  we  shall  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  though  when  the  century  began  slavery  was  coextensive  with 
our  whole  country,  to-day  no  slave  can  breathe  our  atmosphere;  that 
at  the  close  of  the  bloodiest  internecine  struggle  that  history  records, 
or  within  ten  years  after  its  close,  there  is  no  state-prisoner  within 
our  limits,  no  citizen  under  banishment,  no  citizen  disfranchised  for 
aught  else  than  crime  not  of  a political  character  after  conviction  by 
x his  peers  and  the  judgment  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Let 
us  thus  prove  to  them  that  republicanism  is  peace  and  order  and 
liberty ; and  that  a single  century  of  it,  though  it  has  not  erased  the 
word  treason  from  our  statute-book,  has  rendered  it  an  obsolete 
term  in  the  estimation  of  every  American  jurist. 

These  are  the  ends,  the  accomplishment  of  which  animates  me  and 
the  patriotic  people  of  the  State  I in  part  represent.  And  herein,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I find  the  promise  of  the  richest  reward  and  the  highest 
returns  the  American  people  will  receive  from  the  pitiful  appropria- 
tion this  bill  proposes.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  painfully  ignorant  of 
each  other  and  of  our  own  material  resources.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, for  I have  rambled  far  and  wide  in  the  hope  of  restoration  to 
health,  to  visit  and  mingle  with  the  people  of  thirty-four  States  of 
our  Union  and  of  most  of  the  Territories,  and  I have  learned  some- 
thing more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  of  us  of  the  resources  of  our 
country. 

We  wonder  that  foreigners  do  not  know  more  about  them,  and  yet 
how  ignorant  we  are  ourselves.  Who  upon  this  floor,  not  being  an 
Alabamian  ora  citizen  of  the  Gulf  States,  can  define  the  four  natural, 
industrial  regions  into  which  the  State  of  Alabama  is  divided  ? I 
apprehend  that  not  ten  northern  men  among  us  know  that  such  well- 
defined  regions  exist.  Sir,  her  cotton  region,  her  timber  region,  her 
grain  region,  and  her  mineral  region  are  each  distinct  and  well  defined, 
and  each  would  be  regarded  as  an  empire  in  itself  in  Europe. 

Who  of  us  twelve  years  ago  had  any  idea  of  the  marvelous  iron 
regions  of  the  upper  lakes  ? In  1860  I scrutinized,  as  a matter  of 
curiosity,  a specimen  of  Marquette  iron-ore.  Last  summer,  when  with 
my  venerable  friend  Henry  C.  Carey  I visited  that  region,  we  stood 
awe-stricken  beside  the  vast  masses  of  ore  that  had  been  uncovered — 
ore  capable,  like  that  of  Pilot  Knob  and  of  North  Carolina,  of  being 
converted  into  Danemora  iron,  the  best  bar-iron  that  Norway  or 
Sweden  sends  to  any  country. 

Who  knows  the  extent  or  value  of  that  deposit  of  coal,  which  sci- 
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ence  declares  to  be  more  nearly  pure  carbon  than  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  discovered,  which  lies  in  and  around  Clay  County,  Indiana,  and 
is  alike  accessible  to  the  iron-workers  of  Michigan  and  Missouri  and 
to  the  ores  from  both  regions  and  from  Western  Pennsylvania?  When 
in  1867  I alluded  to  these  coal-fields,  and  announced  upon  this  floor 
that  the  neighborhood  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  was  to  be  the  center  of  an 
iron  region  greater  than  that  of  England  herself,  her  own  Represent- 
ative interrogated  me  as  to  whether  I had  not  fallen  into  a wild  ex- 
aggeration. But  who  that  travels  through  that  country  now  doubts 
if  in  little  more  than  five  years  the  whole  country  side  has  been  black- 
ened with  smoke  and  interlaced  with  railroads  connecting  these  rich 
coal  and  iron  fields  with  the  country  at  large,  that  ere  a generation 
shall  have  passed  that  pure  carbon,  so  accessible  to  every  variety  of 
iron-ore,  will  have  made  that  region  the  greatest  home  of  iron  and 
steel  workers  in  this  country  ? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a very  minute  subject.  Four  years 
or  more  ago,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I 
had  to  consider  the  question  of  taking  off  the  duty  on  silk-worm 
eggs — what  more  minute  article  of  commerce  than  silk- worm  eggs — 
and  we  found  it  to  be  the  fact  that  France  and  Italy,  from  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads,  had  im- 
ported across  our  country  $20,000,000  worth  of  these  articles  scarcely 
larger  than  a small  needle’s  eye.  The  railroad  companies  had  to  give 
bond  when  they  received  the  articles  at  the  Pacific  coast,  and  then 
come  to  Washington  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  when  they  entered 
the  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Sir,  why  does  that  $20,000,000  of  produce  of  China  and  Japan  cross 
our  country?  Have  we  no  silk  fields?  Why,  sir,  Arkansas  is  one 
wide,  natural  silk  field.  There  is  not  a bog  in  the  State  too  damp  nor 
a hill  too  high  to  be  graced  by  the  mulberry  tree.  That  character  of 
mulberry  most  cherished  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  European  silk- 
growing countries  is  indigenous  to  every  part  of  the  State.  Gentle- 
men of  the  South,  you  will  not  doubt  this  statement,  for  is  there  one 
of  your  States  that  may  not  put  your  children  to  work  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees  already  grown  and  bring  to  your  States  some  part  of  this 
$20,000,000  ? Is  there  one  of  your  States  that  may  not  assist  in  making 
silk  cheap  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  by  competing  in  this 
beautiful  industry — the  rearing  of  the  worm,  its  development,  and 
the  reeling  and  spinning  of  the  raw  silk? 

What  gentleman  on  this  floor  can  tell  me  where  to  look  in  our 
country  for  a field  of  chalcedony  more  marvelous  in  its  extent  and 
beauty  than  that  which  has  made  the  little  village  of  Chalcedon  a 
household  word  among  the  lovers  of  art  in  every  land  ? Through , 
long  centuries  that  deposit  was  the  sole  known  bed,  and  from  it  the 
white  and  almost  lustrous  clay  took  its  name.  Yet,  having  referred 
to  Arkansas,  I turn  to  her  again,  and  tell  you  that  lying  within  the 
flow  of  the  water  of  her  hot  springs  are  beds  of  chalcedony  more  pure 
and  more  vast  than  that  at  Chalcedon. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  American  people,  know  but  little  of 
these  things.  Why  shall  we  not  learn  something  of  our  own  resources  ? 
Why  shall  not  each  State,  entering  into  generous  rivalry,  challenge 
all  others  to  show  an  equal  display  of  native  resources  for  works  of 
art  or  of  utility  ? Why  shall  not  each  come  forward  and  show  the 
best  productions  of  its  industry,  and,  though  she  may  have  been  lag- 
gard, give  proof  that  she  too  is  on  the  march  to  perfection  and  triumph  ; 
that  she  too  will  war,  within  the  bounds  of  peace,  for  the  ascendency 
of  American  art,  industry,  and  commerce  ? 
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Sir,  about  eighteen  months  ago  I happened  into  Kansas  City ; and  1 
found  an  annual  county  fair  had  just  closed.  I read  its  catalogue  of 
articles  exhibited  and  examined  the  few  remainingspecimens.  Among 
them — gentlemen,  you  may  not  he  prepared  to  believe  it — among 
them  were  specimens  of  lead  from  more  than  three  hundred  distinct 
deposits.  There  were  also  specimens  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel, 
indeed  of  all  the  useful  ores.  And  where  these  are  all  found  there 
is  always  a certain  percentage  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  useful 
minerals  are  a richer  treasure  to  Missouri  than  min£s  of  gold  and 
silver  could  be. 

Where,  sir,  let  me  ask,  may  we  go  with  surest  hope  of  finding  the 
red  ruby  and  the  blue  sapphire  in  greatest  purity  and  size  ? To  no 
foreign  land.  Our  own  fields,  scarcely  broken,  have  outrivaled  all 
the  exhausted  fields  of  other  lands.  You  go  to-day  in  search  of  rubies 
and  sapphires  to  the  mountain  wilds  of  North  Carolina,  anci  in  corun- 
dum beds,  richer  than  any  others  known  to  the  world,  you  find  them 
in  more  than  their  due  proportions  as  reported  by  science.  Who  at 
home  or  abroad  knows  these  facts  ? Again  I say,  shall  we  not  enter 
into  generous  rivalry  to  learn  what  each  of  us  has  to  show  from  our 
respective  State  or  Territory  ? 

I will  not  dwell  upon  the  prolific  fields  of  California,  of  grain  or 
gold.  I will  not  pause  to  describe  the  groves  that  surround  her  south- 
ern homes,  around  which  the  orange  and  the  chestnut,  strangers  in 
our  northern  climes,  bloom  and  fructify  together ; where  the  olive,  the 
hazel,  the  English  walnut,  the  fig,  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  plum,  hang 
with  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  citron,  embowering  one  home,  a visit 
to  which  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  I leave  these  in  the  hope  that 
some  gentleman  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  tell  the  story  of  their  beauty 
and  their  affluence.  But  I pause  to  say  that  California  has  in  her  mount- 
ains— those  of  San  Bernardino — tin  mines  as  vast,  as  pure,  and  as 
easily  worked  as  any  mines  in  the  world,  of  the  one  metal  in  which  we 
have  been  supposed  to  be  deficient.  I have  seen  the  ore,  the  pigs  of 
metal,  and  the  ware  manufactured  therefrom.  And  it  is  only  the  cost 
of  transportation  over  the  mountains  to  the  sea-side  that  prevents  the 
working  of  that  wonderful  deposit  for  commercial  purposes.  That 
will  come  one  of  these  days;  and  nothing  would  attract  the  Cornish- 
men  of  England  to  this  country  so  largely  as  specimens  of  tin  from  that 
wonderful  mine. 

Who  in  our  whole  country,  who  even  that  dwells  in  the  particular- 
region,  can  tell  me  the  mineral  deposits,  their  variety,  their  extent,, 
their  richness,  that  fill  the  valleys  around  Chattanooga  ? We  used 
to  talk  of  those  valleys  as  in  the  cotton  States.  Why,  sir.  the-  min- 
eral region — Southwestern  Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  Northern  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia — the  mountain  regions,  of  those 
States  will  be  a marvel  to  the  representative  of  any  other  mineral 
district  in  the  world.  The  richest  ores  lie  there  in  geological  incon-. 
gruity  as  though  nature,  pressed  for  space  in  which  to  put  them,  had 
forgotten  her  own  laws  when  making  these  deposits. 

Come,  let  us  learn  something  of  these  things.  Foreigners  are  ready 
to  teach  us  all  they  know.  It  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Lower  Gulf  States,  “We  have  nothing  to  exhibit.”  Ah,  shy 
I reply  to  him,  had  you  nothing  else,  you  have  your  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing the  ramie  plant.  Italy  has  pledged  herself  to  come  and  teach 
you  how  to  work  it  from  the  stem  to  the  finished  dress  at  the  exhi- 
bition. Among  the  latest  applications  for  space  is  one  which  justi- 
fies this  statement. 

Now,  gentlemen,  see  what  Austria  and  Italy  propose  to  do : 

The  Austrian  minister  of  education  will  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  authority  to 
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make  an  extensive  exhibition  ot  whatever  pertains  to  his  department.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Bute  is  arranging  a collection  of  metals  and  minerals  from  his  estates  in 
Wales  and  England.  From  Italy  the  proposal  comes  to  make  an  educational  and 
entirely  novel  exhibition  of  the  ramie  rheea,  or  China  grass,  in  all  states  of  its  pre- 
paration, from  the  growing  plant  to  the  finished  material  in  garments  of  the  finest 
texture,  also  mixed  with  silk-alpaca.  As  this  plant  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
Southern  States  and  California,  and  is  a perennial  and  requires  little  care  after  the 
first  two  years,  it  promises  to  become  a most  important  staple  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  patience  of  the  House  is  I fear  exhausted,  and 
I am  quite  su;o  my  own  strength  is.  I would  gladly,  for  my  whole 
soul  is  involved  in  giving  grandeur  to  this  jubilee  year — this  year,  in 
which  all  the  world  shall  find  us  a united  and  a happy  people,  en- 
gaged in  a strife  ever  profitable,  ever  beneficent,  for  industrial  ascend- 
ency— ill  as  I am  I would,  1 say,  gladly  engage  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a longer  period;  but  I must  close.  In  doing  so  I invoke 
for  this  cause  the  spirit  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Lamar]  who  challenged  us  to  know  each  other  and  to  love 
each  other;  who  asked  us  of  the  North  to  east  aside  our  seeming  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  and  who  pledged  the  South  to  a course  of  generous 
and  trustful  confidence. 

Let  us  have  the  celebration  and  exhibition.  Let  us  inaugurate  it 
under  the  American  flag  in  the  neighborhood  of  Independence  Hall, 
in  the  midst  of  scenes  that  shall  revive  those  memories  which  would 
have  been  our  common  heritage  had  the  fortunes  of  war  divided  us 
into  two  peoples.  Let  us  there,  under  that  flag,  each  in  the  name  of 
his  own  State,  as  I have  already  said,  say  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
world,  “Epluribus  nniim.  We  are  many  in  one.  You  may  excel  any 
one  of  us,  but  in  our  Union  we  challenge  comparison  with  all  the 
world  besides  and  will  share  in  common  the  glory  of  our  country’s 
triumphs.” 
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